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Letter from "col. jeems pipes op 
pd7esville." 



St. Denis Hotel, June 4, 1866. 
My Beer Art Journal: 

I've been " very ill " for a long time past, ever 
Bince the 1st of May— "Moving Day," when I 
couldn't get anything to eat at Harlem ; and I'm 
going to tell yon about my peregrinations In that 
Classic locality, upon that never-to-be-forgotten 
Occasion. 

I had been to visit a lovely, black-eyed damsel 
Who was stopping ait a palatial mansion in 125th 
street, and thinking upon my return I might pos- 
sibly find the gorgeous organist ot Grace Church 
-sitting underhis own vine and fig-tree, repaired 
to his abode, when, to my intense disgust, I found 
everything 'topsey-turvey. And, though most 
kindly welcomed by the stalwart and genial Tom 
K., I saw that I had nothing to do but to " move 
, On;" which I accordingly did, in company with 
the aforesaid Tom K. And (by this time being 
pretty hungry) tried to find out a place in which 
to get something to eat. 

Everybody was moving. We went into a Ger- 
man cellar— I said I was hungry --asked what 
he had to eat? 

"Yawl Meinheerl Me bisy moving dis Fust 
May!" 

Everybody was moving— I went into several 
more cellars and they would hot sell-us anything 
—told us to. " move on " wherever we went, said 
nobody eat on the 1st of May. At last I went 
into a baker's shop, bought a ten-cent loat, 
crossed over to a grocery, bought f pound of 
dried salmon and 6 Dutch anchovys, and 4 glasses 
of lager, 'and paid a Dutchman 25 cents for the 
privilege of sitting down in his tap room to de- 
molish this 1st of May repast. 

Being invited, Mr. Editor, Jjy a distinguished 
friend of yours to a pleasantf" gathering in the 
evening, you can imagine what superb condition I 
was in when I entered his hospitable abode. The 
dried salmon and anchovys were playing merry 
Vengeance with the interior of my feeble Irame. 
The gay and festive author of that beautiful 
Welsh barcarole, " 'Tis but a little faded flower," 
mildly suggested a "leetel Bourbon" — immedi- 
ately responded to by the jolly host, into that cozy 
cupboard we moved on— and as if by common 
consent, 

" Everybody was moving " 
that way. It was the first of May. Nobody, that 
day, had any dinner in his own house. Even 
"Dempster," who wrote Mr. Tennyson's "May 
Queen, "couldn't get anything to eat on that day, 
so he went to England last Saturday with Arte- 
mus Ward, Mr. House, and Miss Lucia Deane. 
"Everybody seems moving," 

And this reminds me of -the funeral services at 
Grace Church, the other day, ,over the remains -of 
the great and good Dr. Hi G. Cox. . Oh! what, a 
splendid' record has he left behind him^l Kind- 
hearted, self-sacrificing, generous! He has gone 
to a holier place! The music was particularly 
beautiful. The charming Voices of Miss Maria 
Brainard and Miss Louise Meyers, assisted by 
Rehberg, the tenor, and the superb tones of Sher. 
Campbell, (who will make a sensation in London 
next year, ) accompanied on the organ by my ex- 
cellent lriend, Dr. Clare W. Beames, reminding 
me of ' ' other days, " when he conducted the music 
Ibr Dr. Pise, at St. Peter's, in Barclay Street! 
Well^-well! 

"Everybody seems moving!.'! 



But I hope Henry Draper's Opera Company 
wont " move " yet from ldtb Street — and doesn't 
Zelda Harrison, look bewitchingly pretty in that 
opera, Dr. Something-or-other? And is there any 
truth in the report that she-r-well, never mind— 
' ' Everybody seems moving. " 
Yours trooly, 

Jeems Pipes, of Pipesville. 

n » )4^ 



THE ORCHESTRA. 



I. — THK VIOLIN. 

The versatile, discursive violin, 

Light, tender, brilliant, passionate, or calm, 
Sliding with careless nonchalance within 

His range of ready utterance, wins the palm 
Of victory o'er his fellows for his grace ; 

Fine, fluent speaker, polished gentleman. 
Well may he be the leader of the race 

Of blending instruments fighting in the van 
With conscious ease and fine chivalric speed ; 

A very Bayard in the field of sound, 
Rallying his struggling followers in their need, 

And spurring them to keep their hard-earned 
ground. 
So the fifth Henry fought at Azincour, 
And led his followers to the breach once more. 

II. — THE VIOLONCELLO. 

Larger and more matured, deeper in thought, 

Slower in speech and of a graver tone, 
His ardor softened, as if years had wrought 

Wise moods upon him, living all alone, 
A calm and philosophic eremite — 

Yet at some feeling of remembered things, 
Or passion smothered, but not purged quite, 

Hark I what a depth of sorrow in those strings ! 
See, what a storm growls-in his angry breast ! 

Yet list again ; his voice no longer moans ; 
The storm hath spent its rage and is at rest. 

Strong, self-possessed, the violoncello's tones ; 
But yet too soft, like Hamlet, seem to me 
A high soul struggling with its destiny. 

in. — THE OBOE. 
Now come with me, beside this sedgy brook. 

Far in the fields, away from crowded street ; 
Into the flowing water let us look. 

While o'er our heads the whispering elm-trees 
meet. 
There will we listen to a simple tale 

Of fireside pleasures and of shepherds' loves ; 
A reedy voice sweet as the nightingale 

Shall sing of Corydon and Amaryllis ; 
The grasshopper shall chirp, the bee shall hum, 

The stream shall murmur to the water-lilies, 
And all the sounds of summer noon 'shall come, 

And mingling in the oboe's pastoral tone, 

Make them forget that man did ever sigh and 
moan. 

IV. — THE TRUMPETS AND TROMBONES. 

A band of martial riders next I "h^ar, 

Whose sharp brass voices cut and rend the air. 
The shepherdVtale is mute, and now the ear „ 
- Is filled with a wilder clangs.than it can bear ; 
Whose arrowy trumpet notes so short and bright, 

The long drawn wailing of that loud trombone, 
Tell of the bloody and tumultuous fight, 

The march of victory and the dying groan. 
O'er the green fields the serried squadrons pour, 

Killing and burning like the bolts of heaven ; 
The sweetest flowers with cannon-smoke and gore 

Are all profaned, and Innocence is driven 



Forth from her cottages and wooded streams, 
While, over all red battle fiercely gleams. 

V. — the Bonus. 
But who are these far in the leafy wood, 

Murmuring such mellow, hesitating notes, 
It seems the very breath of solitude, 

Loading with dewy balm each breeze that floats 7 
They are a pleasant group, I know them well, 

The diffident, conscious horns, whose muffled 
speech 
But half expresses what their souls would tell, 
; Aiming at strains their strength can never reach ) 
Ah untaught rustic band | and yet how sweet 

And soothing comes their music o'er the soul ( 
Dear poets of the forest, who would meet 
. Your melodies save where wild waters roll, 
Reminding us of him who by bis plough 
Walked with a laurel wreath upon his brow ! 

C. P. CrancU 



NEW BOOKS, 



ShAkspeArB's Delineations of Insanity, Imbb.' 
Oilitt, and Suicide. By A. 0. Kellogg, M.D., 
Askt. Physician State Lunatic Asylum, Utica,N.Y, 
Hurd & Houghton, N. Y. 

These Essays were first published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Insanity, at various periods be- 
tween 1859 and 1864 ; they are now presented in 
a collected form, with important alterations in the 
conclusions, suggested under circumstances which 
render them of great value. The author sayS, 
"A better acquaintance with the delicate shades 
of mental disease, as seen in the wards of a large 
hospital for the insane, haB tended to modify the 
earlier views of the writer respecting some of 
Shakspeare's insane characters, and enables him 
better to appreciate the fidelity of the great 
dramatist's delineations. No other excuse, there- 
fore, is deemed necessary for the alterations that 
have been made In the original Essays." 
, This book is a valuable addition to the yearly 
increasing volume of the Shakspeare literature,, 
for it vindicates the truthfulness of the immortal 
bard, in his delineations of the varied develop- 
ments of the saddest and most mysterious afflic- 
tion to which flesh is heir. It is a homage from 
science, fortified by close observation and daily 
experience, to that genius which seemed to grasp 
intuitively an almost occult knowledge, two cen- 
turies in advance of his time, 

Dr.'Kellogg has considered in this book, the 
several phases of mental idiosyncracy, dividing 
them in the following manner, and peesenting and 
corroborating Shakspeares views by the light of 
his own large practical experience and extended 
observation :— Part I. Insane. Lear, Macbeth, 
Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, Ophelia, Jacques, and 
Cordelia. Part II. Imbeciles. Bottom, Dogber- 
ry, Elbow, Shallow, Malvolio, Bardolph, Nym, 
Pistol, Launce, and Calibran. Part HI. Suicides. 
Othello. 

The author has thoroughly studied each charac- 
ter, searching out internal evidence, collating 
point with point, and examining into probabili- - 
ties and possible springs of action, with a view to 
prove the miraculous consistency of Shakspeare 
in depicting all the broad and all the fine lights 
and shadows, in each character drawn by his 
master hand. The success which has attended 
the philosophical and scientific labors of Dr. Kel- 
logg, can only be thoroughly appreciated by a 
close study of his most interesting and instructive 
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To the almost omniscient knowledge of Sbak- 
speare, the author bears enthusiastic testimony in 
the following terms : 

' Upon no subjects, perhaps, has this extraor- 
dinary faculty of the great dramatist been more 
curiously manifested than those we propose to 
consider in this connection, viz., physiology and 
psychology. In fact we believe a very complete 
physiological and psychological system could be 
educed from the writings of Shakspeare, — a system 
in complete accordance, in almost every essential 
particular, with that which we how possess as the 
result of the scientific research and experience of 
the last two centuries. 

" In the time of Shakspeare these sciences, like 
all others, were very imperfecrly understood by 
men who devoted their lives to the investigation 
of them. Even the great discovery by Harvey of 
the circulation of the blood, which may be taken 
ns the basis of all our present physiological knowl- 
edge, had not been given to the world; for Shaks- 
peare died in 1616, and the discoveries of Harvey 
were first published in 1628. Yet many passages 
from bis dramas seem to indicate a pre-existcnt 
knowledge, on the part of the writer, of this 
great physiological iact. Falstaff speaking of the 
influence of a good ' sherris-sack' upon the blood, 
flays: — 

" 'The secondproperty of your excellent sherris 
is,— the warming of the blood; which before' cold 
• and settled, left the liver white and pale, which is 
the badge ot pusillanimity and cowardice : but the 
Sherris warms it, and makes it course from the 
inwards to the parts extreme*' " 

» • # *• . * * 

"In relation to psychology, the wonderful pre- 
vision of the poet is still more astonishing to 
modern investigators. It was a remark of a late 
eminent physician to the insane, Dr. Brigham, 
that Shakspeare was, himself, as great a psycho- 
logical curiosity as any case of insanity he had 
ever met; and he declared that in the Asylum at 
Utica he had seen all of Shaspeare's insane char- 
acters. To suppose that Shakspeafe obtained his 
knowledge of insanity and medical psychology 
from liis contemporaries, or from works on these 
subjects extant in his day, is simply absurd, for 
there were none in existence worthy of mention, 
and all the ideas of his contemporaries were vague 
and undigested. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
after near two Centuries and a half, we nave little 
to add to what Shakspeare appears to have known 
of these intricate subjects. For his profound un- 
derstanding of these and all other matters to 
which he alludes, ^and there is scarcely a depart- 
ment of scientific knowledge that he has not en- 
riched, — we can only account by supposing that 
he looked into the volume of nature with a glance, 
deeper and more comprehensive than that of any 
other mortal not divinely inspired ; seeming 
a'most to possess the ' gift of prophecy, 'dhl to 
'understand all mysteries and all knowledge,' 
which he uttered 'as with the tongues of men and 
of angels.' 



" The late distinguished physician to the insane, 
Dr. Brigham, remarking on the above, say's: 
"Now we confess, almost with shame, that 
although near two centuries and a half have 
passed since Shakspeare wrote thus, we have very 
little to add to his method of treating the insane 
as thus pointed out. To produce sleep, to quiet 
the mind by medical' and moral treatment, to 
avoid all unkindness, and when the patients begin 
to convalesce to guard, as he directs, against 
everything likely to disturb their minds and cause 
a relapse, is now considered the best, and nearly 
the only essential treatment. ' " 

We have read the whole work with infinite de- 
light, charmed with its close reasoning, and in- 
structed by the results of practical experience, 
Intelligent observation and profound philosophical 
enquiry. Every lover of Shakspeare should 
possess a copy of this book and know its contents. 

The following extract, ono of the lighter-con- 



siderations of the work, will be read with inte- 
rest: 

LAUNCH. 

Another shade of mental obtuseness and imbe- 
cility has been exhibited by the poet in the char- 
acter of Launce, the clown par excellence in 
"Two Gentlemen of Verona." Launce is not a 
character manufactured by a playwright— one of 
"Nature's journeymen," to serve a particular 
purpose, but is a product of Nature's own handi- 
work, and if not the most cunning, still none the 
less genuine. 

The close companionship which exists between 
him and his interesting dog Crab, is evidently one 
based upon a moral and intellectual fitness in the 
characters of the two. The clown is such by nat- 
ural organization, and no education or change of 
circumstances or condition could make him other- 
wise. So the dog Crab, even with the "gentle- 
man-like dogs " among whom he has thrust him- 
self, under the Duke's table, is nevertheless the 
cur which Nature made him ; and we can scarcely 
conceive that even the cultivation of "three gen- 
erations," which some high authorities have con- 
tended for as necessary' to make a gentleman, 
would suffice to make either a" courtier of the one, 
or a "gentleman-like dog" of the other. Like 
Justice Shallow and his serving men, the spirits 
of the two are so "married in conjunction" by 
constant intercourse, that the one has come to 
conduct himself, in all companies, as a curlike 
clown, and the other as a clownish cur, among 
all kinds of . gentlemanly and well-bred dogs, 
whether spaniel, terrier, mastiff, or poodle. 

Next to the human associates whom a man 
takes into his confidence, nothing seems to fur- 
nish a more correct index to his character than 
the species of the canine race which he selects 
as his companions. The grim-looking, fighting 
bull-dog is found at the heels ot the bully and 
prize-fighter. The dignified mastiff and gentle- 
manly Newfoundland, guard carefully the vaults 
and premises of the stately banker. The gaunt 
hound is found in the train of the active, vigorous, 
fox-hunting squire. The poodle or spaniel, who 
trusts to his good looks and fawning manners to 
carry him through, is the combed, washed and 
petted companion of my lady, or the dandy who 
" capers nimbly in my lady's chamber," but the 
cur, who seems to be a combination of the evil 
qualities of all these, your "yaUer dog," so 
graphically described by the inimitable Autocrat 
in "Elsie Vernier," is fouudatthe heels of the 
clown, and the nature ot the relationship is no- 
where so admirably depicted as by the poet in his 
delineations of Launce and his dog Crab. The 
one is as much the prince of curs as the other is 
the prince of clowns, and the inimitable curtain- 
lecture which is bestowed by the clown upon the 
cur in Act TV, Scene IV., has shaken the sides 
of ail Christendom for the last two centuries, and 
will continue to do so until a sense of the ludic- 
rous ceases to be a characteristic of mankind. 

The clown and his cur are first introduced to us 
in Act II., Scene HI., where the former depict9 
vividly and dramatically the parting scene be- 
tween himself and his family, and contrasts his 
own and their grief with the stoical indifference of 
the cur. He first calls especial attention to that 
extreme tender-heartedness which is a marked 
characteristic of the Launce family, and measures 
by the hour the time it will take to do his weeping. 

'•Nay, 'twill be this hoar ere I have done weep- 
ing. AH the kind of the Launces have this very 
fault." 

These Laiuices are all " soft people." In other 
words, there is a "softspot," ora "screw loose," 
somewhere in the minds of all of them; yet they 
are simple, good-hearted, amiable, harmless peo- 
ple, who cannot suffer to see a dog abused, even 
for such undignified behaviour as Crab was guilty 
of when among the "gentleman-like dogs" under 
the Duke's table. 

Launce, in his extreme goodness of heart, would 
sooner be kicked himself than see a " dumb brute " 
suffer, even though guilty. In a humane Bociety 



for the prevention of cruelty to animals, all the 
Launces would be "burning and shining lights," 
and ever ready to suffer to shield the brute, as 
Launce suffered for Crab. 

" Nay, I'll be sworn, I have sat in the stocks for 
puddings he has stolen, otherwise he had been ex- 
ecuted ; I have stood on the pillory for geese he 
hath killed, otherwise he had suffered for it " — 
(Act IV, Scene IV) 

The invective which the clown pours out upon 
the cur for his ingratitude, and the imperturbable 
stoicism in refusing his sympathy and tears in the 
parting scene, so touchingly and dramatically 
described in Act II., Scene III., is richly humorous. 
His old grand-dam, "having no eyes, had wept 
herself blind ; " his mother had gono oh like a wild 
woman ; " the maid had howled, and the cat wrung 
her handSsyet the surly and itnperturbablejcur, be- 
ing "one not used to the melting mood," sheds 
not a tear nor speaks a word. A decent, intelli- 
gent "gentleman-like dog" might reasonably 
have been supposed to show emotion of some kind, 
lor the scene, as depicted by the clown, must cer- 
tainly have been sufficient to "make a horse 
ljiugh," if not to cause a dog to grieve. But per- 
haps Crab may have had the sagacity to perceive 
that after all, the weeping and wailing were only 
the manifestation of a very superficial sorrow, a 
grief quite shallow, like theminds of those affected. 
At all events, he must be a " prodigious son " in* 
deed, and affected with a most prodigious sorrow, 
who can employ such figures in giving so minute 
and graphic a description of it. When he takes 
one old shoe to personate his father, and another 
with a "worser sole" to represent his mother, 
and his staff, "because it is long and white, " to 
represent his sister, and his hat to represent Nan 
the maid, and makes use of such grand hyperboli 
cal figures, such as laying the .dust with his tears, 
filling the channel of the river with them if it were 
dry, so that it would float his boat, the sails of 
which he could fill with his sighs, etc., we have a 
pretty correct gauge of the depths of Sorrow of 
which such an imbecile is capable. Like many in 
real life of the same mental proportions, Launce 
is endowed with a certain kind of wit -and humor, 
and this, as a cai'eful and minute examination of 
Shakspeare's delineations will show, is ever en- 
tirely consistent with the general mental charac- 
teristics of the individual, and is made to flow 
naturally and easily from its source. 

We are ever made to feel that the wit belongs 
to the character, as a natural and essential in- 
gredient, and is not, as is sometimes the case with 
inferior artists, something merely engrafted upon 
it, for effect. The wit of Shakspeare, if we may 
use the expression, is always filtered through the 
mental alembic of the character he is depicting, 
and comes forth unalloyed, — something which is 
recognized at once by all who have the knowledge 
necessary to examine carefully, to be a genuine 
product, — and yet; though this is an object aimed 
at by all delineators of character, none have been 
so eminently successful in whatever they have at- 
tempted, as our great dramatist. His characters 
always appear to think their own thoughts and 
speak their own woids, without giving us the 
faintest impression that these thoughts and words 
are put into their minds and mouths by another. 
They are their thoughts and their words, by natu- 
ral, mental evolution. 

Some critics, assert, we are aware, that Shaks- 
peare sometimes causes his heroes and heroines 
to utter sentiments not consistent with their gen- 
eral, mental, and moral characteristics, making 
them the mediator the utterance of what has more 
Hie appearance of his own divine inspiration than 
the thoughts of his characters. This has rapre 
than once been pointed out as a blemish, or, in 
the language of the critics, one of these " spots " 
to be foundon the lace of the great intellectual 
luminary. We think, however, that a more care- 
ful study and examination of his characters will 
go far to remove this objection. It is only within 
the last few years that several of his higher crea- 
tions have been at all understood, from a want of 
that scientific knowledge absolutely necessary to 
the proper understanding of them; and since, it 
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is to be hoped, the reign of critical ignorance has 
well-nigh ceased, the numerous "spots" upon the 
face of the " luminary " have one by one disap- 
peared; and this leads us to think that time and 
knowledge may cause the whole to vanish. The 
history of the critical investigations into the char- 
acters of Lear and Hamlet alone would furnish 
some curious illustrations of this. . 

Shakspeare was too good a metaphysician and 
psychologist to make any glaring errors of the 
kind referred to; and so great is our confidence in 
the keenness and accuracy of his metaphysical and 
psychological perceptions that, at the risk of being 
charged by such critics with a blind adoration of 
his great genius, we venture to assert that such 
psychological inaccuracies are scarcely in the na- 
ture of things, and in a large majority of instances 
arise more irom critical misconception than from 
any error or mistake of the artist. 

Shakspeare has ever been far in advance of all 
his critics, and it; as has been sufficiently shown, 
it has taken two centuries for them to discover a 
mere fractional part of what he appears to have 
known, we may reasonably suppose that it will 
yet take some decades at least, if not centuries, 
of critical, scientific, and intellectual development 
to comprehepd the whole. Experience has amply" 
shown, that, though humiliating, it is far safer to 
acknowledge our weakness and the imperfection 
of our own vision as compared with his, than to 
employ ourselves in seeking to discover and point 
out the "spots "upon the face of the great 'lumin- 
ary. In his* works, like those of a still higher and 
more' divine order of inspiration,, much that is hard 
to comprehend must be reserved for the iuture to 
develop, for now the feeble-eyed critic can scarcely 
"behold him face to iace," but must contemplate 
him through the dim and. obscure glass of his own 
Comparatively imperfect perceptions. 



New Publications.— Hurd & Houghton, New 
York, will soon publish "Six Months at the. 
White House, with Abraham Lincoln," by F. B. 
Carpenter; the artist. 

Also, by the same enterprising 'firm, "The 
Game^of Croquet, ".'. its appointments and laws, 
with descriptivejllustrations. By E. Fellow. 

LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE. 

. (IYom the Weekly Review.) 

Anything that contributes to the amusement of 
the community is a gain to morals, and a fitting 
theme for the virtuous pen of the journalist. It is 
with peculiar pleasure that we find ourselves 
called upon to-day to record the complete success 
of a new recreation. It was inaugurated on Sat- 
urday last at Steinway's in Fourteenth street, and 
is called "Laying the Foundation Stone.'' We 
played it with a Mayor, a derrrick, two Senators, 
and a field of about one hundred and fifty— i>ut 
you can get along quite as well with half the 
number, well, the way it is done is this: After 
we have all tiled to write our names on a piece of 
parchment, and deposited our valuable photo- 
graphs for the admiration of posterity, the prepa- 
ration is carefully canned, and popped into a hole 
in the wall. The Mayor then reads the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and recites the Multiplica- 
tion tattle— leaving out nine times as too hard. 
Then he gives the derrick a twist, drops a stone 
on the top of the box, and runs ofl'. Then Mr. 
William Stein way gets up and "speaks a piece," 
and chivies the other boys, and they all run up 
staifs for their innings. The game was played 
spier didly on Saturday, and took immensely with 
a fiie audience. Everyone is hoping that some- 
body else may lay a foundation stone next week. 
The ceremony is new in America, but there is no- 
thing in our constitution to prevent its becoming 
popular.- At alt events the thing is done. It 
struck us as a little singular that the foundation 
stone should be laid in the first floor of the build- 
ings but this is only a matter of fashion. If a 
pretty music hall were to take it into her head to 
lay a foundation stone on the roof it would not 
surprise us; nor, indeed, would it beany of our 
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The Queen of Spain has ordered a collection 
to be made of the valuable records and manu- 

cript contained in the monastic libraries of that 
country. The collection will be called the 
National Historical Archives, and will be one of 
the richest of the world. The Moorish records 
and the journals of Spanish cavaliers and priests 

n the New World from Columbus down, inclu- 
ding the official records of the Antilles, Mexico, 
and all South America while under the Spanish 
government, would make a collection far more 
curious than the manuscripts of Ancient Greece 
and Rome, and are only inferior in value to them. 
The London Court Journal says : 

" The pirating of English books by Americans 
is awful ; it far exceeds that of the American 
books by the English, and that is bad enough in 
all conscience.'' . 

So we judge from recent publications. It is 
disgraceful on both sides, and like all wrong un- 
profitable- If a publisher wOuld consult his 
real good,, he would always give the name of an 
author, the country in which a book was writ-" 
ten, and the' circumstances under which it first 
saw the light; A good reader rarely ever 
touchesa' bor^k till he knows something of the 
author And his .immediate surroundings, 

Mr. Dickens has recently enlisted enthusiasti- 
cally in. an effort to put a stop to this disgrace- 
ful pirating. 

A description of the ruins of Pompeii has been 
published at Leipsic. The author of the book 
is Herr Overbeck, a well known artist. Both 
tourists to that spot, and connoisseurs of anti- 
quity, say it is well done and instructive. 

'" Some time since," says the Pays, " a journal 
offered a prize for the best new novel, and re- 
ceived in reply 1800 manuscripts I" 
A correspondent of thsJPaU Mall Gazette says : 
Mrs. Sommerville, now in her 87th year, has 
just completed a vast work, embodying all the 
latest results of science in relation to the ulti- 
mate particles of matter. Those who have seen 
the manuscript are assured that when the book 
appeal's this summer it will be found to sur- 
pass, rather than fall short of, the merits of the 
' Physical Geography,' and ' Connection of the 
Sciences,' which, half a century ago gave her 
the first rank among intellectual women." 

" Boz" receives £2,000 for the series of thirty 
readings he is now giving. 

According to Mr. Jules Simon, there are 4,225 
booksellers in France. 

Of Miss Braddon's " Lady Audley.s Secret" no 
fewer than 19,000 copies wore : taken by the 
trade. 

There are in the United States — clergymen, 
37,529; teachers, 110,469 ; professional authors, 
only 216 ; editors, 2,994 ; publishers, 917 ; prin- 
ters, 23,106 ; booksellers only 1861. 

Mr. Henry --Kingsly's last novel, ," Leighton 
Court," has racently been republished in Bos-' 
ton. 

The authorship of " Ecce Homo" it now at- 
tributed to Mr. Gladstone, the learned and elo- 
quent English Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The magnum opus of the day, Napoleon's 
" L'Histoire de Jules Ctesar," has been pub- 
lished, the second volume at Paris, in the same 
style as tlie first, and judging from the subjects 
upon which the learned author is called upon to 
treat, the Gallic wars described so lucidly by 
Cseesar himself, the two descents upon Brittain 



also narrated by him, and the civil wars of 
Rome, in which he was the principal actor, it 
will be the most interesting and valuable book 
of the year. 

A pleasant waif from the literary and dra- 
matic world of Paris, is the mistake of a tele' 
graph clerk to whom a commissionaire delivered 
a written message which he had been directed 
to despatch. On reading it, the Clerk stared and 
inquired by whom the message was sent.Ho 
which the messenger replied : " A gentleman 
living in the Rue la Fontaine." The clerk re- 
quested the man to step into his office and take a 
seat. Meanwhile a policeman was summoned, 
and the message shown to him. It ran thus, " I 
have thought of a better and more expeditious 
mode of killing Faure," signed Mery. The 
agent started for M. Mery's residence ; he was in 
bed, but was in the act of announcing to his 
collaborator, M. Danville, with whom he is writ- 
ing " Don Carlos," for which Verdi is Composing 
the music, that he had thought of another mode 
of dispatching the Marquis of Rosa (which part 
was to be acted by Faure). than by a pistol shot, 
as in Schiller's tragedy, and had telegraphed to 
that effect to him. 



PARIS ITEMS. 



AT the session of the musical section of the 
Academy of Fine Arts (Paris), held the 12th of 
May, for the election of a member to fill the 
place of the late Clapisson, Gounod was elected 
at the first turn of the ballot. The number of 
voters were thirty-six— the voices being thus 
divided : Gounod 19, Felicien David 16, Victor 
Masse 1. 

Abbe Liszt left Paris Tuesday evening, 22d 
May, for Rome. On the day of his departure the 
illustrious artist received from the Emperor 
Maxlmillian, the brevet of Commander of the 
Imperial Order of Notre Dame de Guadeloupe. 

It is asserted that lipssini has addressed to 
the Pope a miinoire, calling the attention of his 
Holiness to different modifications to he made in 
church music, of a nature tending to make it 
rise from its decadence. This rnemoire proposes, 
also, the abrogation of the austere law against 
the introduction of female voices into most of 
the churches. 

TnE excellent pianist, Brassin, has been 
appointed Professor at the Royal Conservatoire 
at Berlin. He will take possession of this place 
of honor next August. 

The first representation of de Flotow's new 
work, " Zilda," will soon take place at l'Opera 
Comique. A great success is expected. The 
libretto is written after ono of the tales of the 
" Mille et un Jouis." 

On the 16th of May, there took place at the 
old Chateau of Neuilly, (in one of the beautiful 
suburbs of Paris), the annual concert of "Notre 
Dame des Arts." This interesting institution, 
founded by Madame la Vicomtesse d'Anglars, is 
consecrated to the artistic education of daughters 
of painters, musicians and men of letters. It is 
a conservatoire in a convent. Nothing is moro 
charming than these annual concerts, which.take 
place in the spring, in a large hot-house opening 
on a beautiful park. There we admire, in the 
soft month of May, youth, music, and flowers, 
blended in the most suave tones ; a divine tab- 
leau of poetry, whose frame and support is 
Charity, through love of art. 

Rossini, that good old musical pater-familias, 
was present on this occasion, and encouraged 
the efforts of the talented pupils by his repeated 
plaudits. 



